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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PEACE TREATY 

BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 



At this writing many Americans are chafing at President 
Wilson's policy of neutrality. They would have the United 
States officially voice its protest against the violation of Belgium. 
Was it not a signatory with Germany to that convention of the 
Second Hague Conference which forbade belligerents to move 
troops across the territory of a neutral power? Shall the United 
States remain silent while Germany makes of these solemn 
Hague treaties mere scraps of paper? Ought this country not 
to hasten the end of the war by letting Germany feel the full 
weight of our Government's indignation at this breach of faith? 
Some, like ex-President Eliot, urge that we participate in the 
war in order that bloodshed cease at an early date and that the 
victory be so decisive as to make out of the question a Waterloo 
a few years hence. 

Against this President Wilson has wisely set himself like 
flint. It is of the utmost importance to all the combatants that 
the greatest of the remaining neutral nations should keep its 
poise and be free from the bias inevitable if it should take sides 
by diplomatic action or by active participation in the war. 
Both sides have appealed to the head of this country to judge 
the alleged illegal war acts of their enemies — a striking proof 
that they have felt the need of an unprejudiced international 
tribunal before which to plead. Both sides have thus admitted 
the dominating moral position of the United States. There 
appears to be general agreement that it will be President Wilson's 
task to initiate the peace proceedings when there has been 
butchery enough. Returning travelers report that President 
Wilson's reputation abroad has grown immeasurably since the 
war began. British newspapers have dwelt with satisfaction on 
that passage in his annual message to Congress in which he so 
eloquently says, that — 

We are the champions of peace and of concord. And we should 
be very jealous of this distinction which we have sought to earn. 
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Just now we should be particularly jealous of it because it is our dearest 
present hope that this character and reputation may, presently, in 
God's providence, bring us an opportunity such as has seldom been 
vouchsafed any nation, the opportunity to counsel and obtain peace in 
the world and reconciliation and healing settlement of many a matter 
that has cooled and interrupted the friendship of nations. 

If there has been considerable irritation by reason of Mr. Wilson's 
firm and just protest against the British policy in regard to 
neutral vessels, there is every prospect that the friendly tone 
of the American communication and of the British answer will 
permit a speedy settlement of the entire matter without any 
serious disturbance of the amicable relations previously existing. 

Aside from this incident there is satisfaction abroad with 
the attitude taken by our Government up to this time — even in 
Germany; if there are some English newspapers which would 
have us pull their chestnuts out of the fire, and some German 
which would have us legislate to forbid the sale of arms and 
military supplies to England, as we stopped the exports to 
Mexico, they all admit that there is no criticism to be made 
of the policy of the President or his official acts. There is not 
the slightest insinuation that we have failed in any respect in 
our duty as a neutral under the existing laws; Secretary 
Bryan's statement to Senator Stone must prove the correct- 
ness of our position to all who are unbiased. This, together 
with the prevailing belief that there is in the White House a 
man of the exceptional stature needed for the wonderful oppor- 
tunity looming up before him, makes it of the utmost impor- 
tance that Mr. Wilson should not abate a single jot from the 
policy of neutrality he has marked out for himself and the 
country. 

Great, doubtless, would be the service rendered to the Allies 
if the United States should fling itself into the war. Far 
greater is the service which it can perform if it holds not only 
our historic but our moral position intact. This, Mr. Wilson 
wrote, "is the time above all others when we should wish and 
resolve to keep our strength by self-possession." For us to rush 
either into the war or into extensive preparations for war 
would be not merely to tie the President's hands, to deprive him 
of his position of advantage, but to rob the nation of its vast 
moral prestige, for it would be the very reverse of keeping our 
strength by self-possession. And the goal is not merely the 
extending of our good offices and the offering of a navy-yard 
building for the plenipotentiaries to occupy, as Mr. Roosevelt 
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was able to do for Russia and Japan. It is no distortion of the 
President's just-quoted words to see in them a desire to use 
our great influence in the direction of such a disposition of the 
question of armaments as to make impossible a recurrence of 
this cataclysm with its horrible sum total of misery. That 
this country has suffered so gravely because of the war in its 
r61e of innocent bystander, and that it is, as the President 
says, honestly desirous of itself keeping out of the maelstrom 
of militarism, are other reasons that assure it a position of 
commanding importance provided that the President remains a 
friend to all parties until the end. For him to attempt to 
achieve his great aim with Congress voting a larger army and 
navy and new battle-ships would be out of the question. "You 
ask us to disarm," would be the answer, "when you are arming 
as never before. What sinister motive dictates the sugges- 
tion?" Should the President take sides, the moral leadership 
would fall to some one else, or, in the absence of any other 
powerful neutral executive, would be lacking altogether. 

How grave this would be is apparent if one considers that 
all hope of the world's return to sanity rests upon the coming 
peace conference. What shall it avail humanity if a hateful 
Prussian militarism be smashed only to leave in its place a more 
hateful and dangerous Russian militarism and an even more 
dominating British navalism? Where will be the gain if the 
Continent remains armed precisely as before, save that Ger- 
many's wings are clipped? What hope of lasting peace will 
there be if the militarists are to continue to dominate in the 
counsels of State? How long can so unnatural an alliance as 
that of reactionary Russia and Liberal England last if there is a 
return to the old system of checks and balances, of secret and 
open alliances, with the power to make war in the hands of a few 
who have supreme authority over great military machines? 
Everybody now agrees that this war must have come, sooner or 
later, because the militarism of Europe made it inevitable. 
How soon will another come if it is left practically intact? 

It is the curse of the whole military business that, whether 
it be German, or French, or Russian, or American, it inevitably 
breeds a powerful military propaganda. Its advocates talk it, 
think it, prepare for it, urge it, glory in it, insist that blood- 
letting must come every now and then, and, in Europe, have 
trained whole peoples to their belief. The psychological effect 
of all of this false teaching is inestimable, and it is not to be 
measured by the numbers engaged in it; a few men of Lord 
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Roberts's standing, assuming expert knowledge not possessed by 
any one else, may do incalculable harm. It is beyond all ques- 
tion that the Austrian military party sought war with Servia 
not once, but three times, and finally brought it about, thanks 
to the Archduke's assassination. Its members, and the rank 
and file of the army, were exultingly certain that war was at hand 
in 1912. "Es lebe der Krieg!" was the toast, and bitter was their 
disappointment that their old Kaiser held them in check during 
the Balkan wars. It was not German militarism that was the 
extreme danger-point then, but the Austrian, with the others 
not far behind, the Austrians solemnly prating that armies 
are the best insurance against war when they were doing their 
utmost to bring it on. They differ but in degrees. And is the 
world, when this war is over, to continue their policy, which 
at best spells economic ruin, with the United States perhaps 
following suit? If so, the men who are being maimed and are 
dying by the hundred thousand in the prime of their manhood 
are suffering and perishing in vain. 

Again, what more glorious opportunity could there be than 
this offers for that moral leadership of the world which in some 
respects has always been America's? Indubitably we shall 
hear warnings that for Mr. Wilson to do anything beyond 
providing a meeting-place for peace plenipotentiaries may lead 
to dangerous entanglements; that it is our business to stand 
aloof and mind our own affairs lest we be drawn into some 
international agreement of the kind against which Washington, 
in his far-seeing wisdom, warned us so earnestly and so wisely. 
But wisely to exercise our moral influence will mean nothing 
of the kind. Already we have been deeply affected by the 
war; we have been drawn into it spiritually by our sympathies, 
economically through our sufferings and through the con- 
tributions of our granaries, our arms, and powder factories; 
politically because of the appeals to us to act as judge of wrong- 
doing. Shall the most extraordinary chance to lead the world 
back to the natural, peaceful status of man be allowed to slip 
by with no effort on our part? It is unthinkable if there is any 
imagination left in the White House; if there is any response 
there to an overwhelming moral appeal. We know there is. 

Here is a straightforward, practical undertaking on behalf 
of peace to stir every man not war-mad. Never was there 
a better vantage-ground for attacking the whole vicious system 
because some of the oldest militaristic shibboleths have been 
shown to be utterly baseless. That hoary old falsehood that 
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armies make for peace is as exploded now as is the assertion 
that training in arms alone keeps a nation from rotting out, 
from becoming craven and flabby. Hereafter militarism is in 
the open to be defended, if at all, on the grounds that nobody is 
to be trusted; that mankind has not advanced during the 
centuries; that there is no way for any nation to live save with 
rifle on hip; that there is nothing in morality, or national honor, 
or Christianity. If militarism is to continue to exist we must 
be frankly brutal, frankly cynical, and here in peaceful America 
we shall be urged by some fellow-citizens to make the business 
of preparing to kill other peoples the supreme business of the 
nation. The world, in other words, is to defeat Prussian 
Bernhardiism, but is itself to be conquered by his doctrines — 
even the most peace-loving of democracies, safeguarded by two 
oceans; the democracy which came into being partly because of 
a profound hatred of a standing army of its own folk which 
menaced its freedom of political growth. Are we calmly to 
assent to this teaching of cynics, or are we to seize the op- 
portunity practically and seriously to contend with these forces 
which menace the happiness of the world? 

Surely the President of the United States who failed to 
profit by the unique international position which presents itself 
would be recreant to his trust and to our national traditions. 
It is not meant by this that the President should take an aggres- 
sive attitude and insist that American commissioners shall 
thrust their legs under the table of peace. Active participation 
might easily be a fatal mistake; direct action, unless the oppor- 
tunity comes just in the right way, might prove more hurtful 
than helpful. But behind the President stands the sound, 
generous, and united public opinion of the American people, 
and that can be focused and expressed when the hour comes. 
How to make it tell is the President's task; it cannot be impos- 
sible when the belligerents have already besought us to exert 
it. Failure, of course, may be the President's lot. The bitter 
hatreds being aroused may end the possibility of even his good 
offices; but emphatically this is a case where not failure, but 
low aim, will be the crime. The opportunity is to serve not 
merely America and the belligerents, but all mankind. And 
the people of this country would hail as another Lincoln a 
President who could translate into action their ardent desire 
to render this service and to give expression to our own pacific 
aims. By the side of this of what importance is a formal 
declaration that the United States views with regret the vio- 
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lation of Belgian neutrality? All the world knows that it 
does; to record it officially might be to antagonize two great 
nations and to tie our hands for the "final help," which the 
London Times says the United States must give. 

But it is precisely for those two offending nations that the 
United States ought to step into the breach. The victors, 
if victors the Allies prove to be, must needs be checked unless 
smoldering animosities like those left by the peace of 1871 
and the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine are to rankle for another 
forty years, then to burst into flames again. Already in England 
they are beginning to see this. Men of light and leading are 
protesting that Germany must not be degraded; that all talk 
of rending her limb from limb is as absurd as to speak of wiping 
her off the map. The "Union of Democratic Control" has 
been founded, one of the objects of which is to, influence the 
terms of peace so that at least no province or territory shall 
be torn from its present allegiance, except by the consent of the 
people, duly registered by a fair vote. 

Prominent writers like Prof. Sidney Webb are voicing humane 
sentiments at public meetings such as, "humiliation is the most 
expensive luxury in which any victor can indulge, because it 
does not pay." Mr. Webb declares that it would involve "an 
enormous loss to the world if the war should end with Europe 
armed to the teeth, or if the enemy were left in a state of furious 
hatred." Others are even questioning the wisdom of a great 
indemnity and are asking if the moral effect is not more advan- 
tageous to the nation paying the indemnity than to that receiv- 
ing it — a question which inevitably recalls the French experience 
in paying the 1871 indemnity which Germany fancied would 
cripple her rival for years to come. Indeed, as eminent an 
authority as Hans Blum insists that the indemnity so unsettled 
German finance in the years after the war and until 1880 as 
actually to have been a grave injury to the recipients. As for 
the moral effects, surely the injury done to Germany in the 
opinion of the rest of the world by her forced levies upon Belgian 
cities far outweighs the benefit of the actual sums received, 
which are at best trifling compared with what this war is cost- 
ing her in a single week. 

Still other far-sighted Englishmen are much less concerned 
with the terms of peace than with doing away with the political 
conditions which make such a catastrophe possible. They 
desire no more secret British diplomacy; they would broaden 
the basis of the English diplomatic service that it shall not here- 
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after be restricted to graduates of Eton or Christ Church and 
those possessed of four hundred pounds a year. They would 
make it impossible hereafter for a split Cabinet to plunge 
Great Britain into war without taking a vote in Parliament, if 
not one of the people. Surely if enlightened sentiment like this 
can make itself heard in England, even in war-time, when no one 
is supposed to think save in accordance with the wishes of the 
Cabinet, and then only with a bloodthirsty Berserker desire to 
inflict untold injury upon the enemy, advances in kind from the 
United States would strike a responsive chord. 

By the time the war ends we shall hear little or nothing of 
the talk of destroying Germany, and in that country there 
should speedily be an end of the nonsense that Germany is now 
fighting for her very existence. If history has taught anything, 
it is that a people with a strong individuality cannot be wiped 
out. Poland has proved that; divided into three parts, it yet 
lives in tongue, in character, in the hearts of its people, and may, 
for all one can foresee, be on the verge of its restoration as a 
political entity. Were Germany to be divided up among the 
Allies it could as little be conquered. That which is sound and 
good in its Kultur would survive, no matter how great the 
difficulties. The German spirit — that part of it which all the 
world admires — is unconquerable; it can no more be destroyed 
than matter which the scientists tell us is indestructible. 
Norman Angell has shown beyond dispute that in the modern 
economic organization of society no nation profits by conquest 
of territory. The United States has gained nothing by holding 
the Philippines save an administrative burden costly in more 
ways than one. It has acquired no trade advantages which 
would not inure to it if it hauled down its flag and let the 
Filipinos govern themselves. So Germany, if she succeeds in 
holding Belgium, cannot hope to make Germans of the Belgians. 
They have been for a century trying to compel the Polish 
Prussians to become German Prussians, without success. They 
have fought some successful wars during that period, but they 
have lost every battle against the Polish language. The 
Flemish would equally survive under German rule as it has 
outlived the vicissitudes of the centuries. How the Germans 
have failed to win the affection of the captured French prov- 
inces is apparent to every student of the situation. Why should 
not every effort, therefore, be directed toward avoiding these 
old pitfalls and of making a peace which shall advance humanity 
and not retard its spiritual development? 
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It is only the statesmen, the small ruling cliques, who, apart 
from the masses of the people, fail to appreciate this, who cling 
to the old shibboleths and still lust for conquests. The masses 
of no people seek the lands of others. Surplus populations do 
not by any means all go to colonies when colonies there are. 
There has been nothing more striking about this entire war 
than the discovery of the multitudes of Germans who lived in 
France and England, and of the French and English who lived 
in Germany. Thousands of them refused to go even after 
war was declared, notably in Germany. That was their home 
despite their technical British nationality, and there they wanted 
to stay in peace, and there the men are in concentration camps, 
to-day, owing to the ungenerous policy of the English Govern- 
ment. What would happen to German and Italian multitudes 
in the United States if we should go to war with Germany or 
Italy it is not easy to foresee. This is one of the effective, 
but quiet and unsuspected ways in which economic and social 
forces are gradually breaking down international boundaries and 
hastening the day of a world federation. It is one of the factors 
which make ridiculous the fire-eaters' assertion that Germany, if 
conquered, will be humbled in the dust. There is too little real 
enmity between the warring peoples, between the men in the 
ranks, who respect each other's prowess, to make this possible. 
All the greater should be the pressure from all neutral lands 
against any attempt to strike at her misled people. 

American opinion particularly must be directed toward 
safeguarding the best interests of Germany when the war 
ends, for the claims of her people upon us cannot be denied, 
however we may reprobate her participation in the struggle or 
the policies of her General Staff. This will be the time to show 
how deep-seated is the friendship between the two nations, and 
to prove that we remember how German brain and brawn have 
helped to make this country what it is. German axes have hewn 
the pioneers' way through many a forest. In whole sections 
they alone till the soil. Everywhere they rank among the most 
industrious and the law-abiding; few are either agitators or 
enemies of the existing order, so that there has been regret 
that no more of them are coming to us. In our national crises 
they have stood fast, taking military service for idealistic 
reasons — thousands even who had not begun to master the 
English language. They are bone of our bone and sinew of our 
sinew. They have enriched our national life; what we owe to 
them for the development of art and music is incalculable. But 
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if there were not a single German-born citizen among us, our 
debt to the intellect and the heart of Germany itself is such that 
this country could not be ungenerous or unjust to it in its hour 
of distress, whatever its wrongdoing. As Carl Schurz once put 
it: "The friendship between the United States and Germany 
is as old as the Republic itself. It has remained unbroken be- 
cause it was demanded by all considerations of interest, of 
civilization, and of international good-will. There is between 
the two nations not the slightest occasion for discord." 

Nothing makes friendships, whether between individuals or 
nations, as does generosity. The United States, which set the 
noblest example of forgiveness and of leniency ever seen in 
dealing with its rebels of 1861-65, can prove that this is the 
policy which makes best for concord and amity. Had the 
scaffold taken its toll after Appomattox, no such speedy reunion 
as we have witnessed would have been seen. If that policy 
of forgiveness was possible in the heat and bitterness of our civil 
strife, when treason was rife, after the murder of the nation's 
best-beloved Executive, the Englishmen who are already work- 
ing for a future friendship between their country and the 
Kaiser's are eminently justified in their aim. Prussian mili- 
tarism is a disease to be eradicated; the whole aggressive atti- 
tude of the ruling Germans who to-day embody the nation is 
the inevitable result of their militarism and autocracy, com- 
bined with the bad manners of a nouveau riche nation, which 
has grown wealthy overnight. Our own country, if Dickens, 
Trollope, Harriet Martineau, and other travelers are to be 
trusted, went through a period of similar rudeness coupled with 
a similar egotism, until awakened by the Civil War. As it 
outgrew this state, so must embattled Germany hers. The 
point is that there is in German Kultur, that is, in her spirit, 
her steadfastness, in the homely virtues and industry of the 
masses of her people, the frequent inspiration of her men of 
learning, her artists and musicians, in her reverence for the 
achievements of the intellect, much that is priceless for all 
humanity, and this must be preserved. Every nation makes 
some such vital original contribution to the credit side of the 
world's vast bank account. England makes hers, and so does 
France, and so, too, through her democratic institutions, the 
absence of caste, the freedom of her people to think freely, 
to labor, to rise in the social scale as they please, does our own 
United States. 

Our country in this pregnant hour has another duty. It is 
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to reaffirm to itself bravely and proudly the fundamental things 
for which the nation stands. Theoretically we do not believe 
in kings any more than in standing armies. Yet there has been 
noticeable a tendency among us to look upon Kings and Kaisers 
and Courts with a different eye than that of our fathers. Some 
of us have not only taken kindly to aristocracies, but have been 
eager to crook the knee to royalty. It is pleasant after-dinner 
babble to discourse of the evils of universal suffrage; even to 
lament, if things go not to our taste, that there is not a per- 
manent, stable head at Washington. How else are we to have 
the kind of efficiency that is Germany's? Or as good city 
government? After all, there is little difference, the argument 
runs, whether you have a king or not; one's liberties are about 
as unfettered in England or Germany as in the United States. 
So we have graduated from the days when our fathers had such 
a hatred of royalty as to lead hosts of them to tear their f amilies 
up by the roots and transplant them across the ocean; as to 
make our Fourth-of-July orators return with stale, but useful, 
reiteration to the fact that we are all kings ; that we owe allegi- 
ance to no man; that we change our rulers as suits us, and believe 
in no such nonsense as the divine right of anybody to decide 
the fate and destinies of the masses of his countrymen. 

It is thus a wonderful opportunity to set forth the value 
of our republican institutions. Not that we believe them per- 
fect; our President by himself and our Congress can involve 
the nation in war, ruin the hopes and aspirations of a generation, 
and plunge it into misery and grief without the consent of those 
so injured. But we can at least point to the millions who have 
flocked to us from abroad and their happiness under our flag, 
the eagerness with which they seek our citizenship, the passion- 
ate loyalty that a Carl Schurz, a Jacob Riis, or a Mary Antin 
brings to our institutions, and claim for those institutions that 
more nearly than any others they satisfy the human longing 
for equality of opportunity and equality in government. If 
there is any cause for which Americans are justified in proselyt- 
ing, it is that of a republican form of government. Liberty is 
still enlightening the world; the American flag still stands for 
the greatest achievement in self-government in recorded times. 
All the more should this Republic add to its long list of con- 
tributions to the welfare and progress of all mankind the mag- 
nificent one of leading the way to universal and permanent 
peace. 

Oswald Garrison Villard. 



